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a general history in which there are more ample descriptions of the 
municipal life of the City of London in the eighteenth century. It 
is these descriptions, in fact, that give Wilkes and the City its perma- 
nent value ; for the municipal government of the City of London has 
never been reformed in the way that the municipal government of all 
other English cities was reformed in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Corruption, such as that recalled by this work, was 
long ago weeded out. Otherwise the ward mote, common council, 
common hall, livery companies, Guildhall and Mansion-House, as 
institutions, are all much as they were in the years from 1769 to 
1797, when Wilkes was continuously prominent in the municipal life 
of the city. 

Edward Porritt. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Life and Letters of the Right Honorable Sir Charles Tupper, 
Bart., K.C.M.G. Edited by E. M. Saunders. With an Introduc- 
tion by Sir R. L. Borden. New York, Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, 1916. — Two volumes: xi, 319; iii, 298 pp. 

It was fortunate for students of Canadian history and politics, and 
also for students of the era in British colonial history that extends 
from 1840 to 1914, that there was no long interval between the death 
of Sir Charles Tupper in October 1915, and the publication of his 
journals and letters. With the single exception of Sir John A. Mac- 
donald, Tupper was the foremost statesman of the era of confedera- 
tion, and he was active and prominent in the political life of the 
Dominion until as recently as February 1901, when he resigned the 
leadership of the Conservative opposition. Tupper's political career, 
extending from 1855 to 1901, was even more interesting, more event- 
ful and more strenuous than that of either Macdonald or Sir 
George Etienne Cartier, his most conspicuous associates in bringing 
about confederation. He had a successful political career in Nova 
Scotia in the twenty years that preceded confederation. He long 
outlived both Macdonald and Cartier; and from 1867 to 1901 he 
was continuously prominent in political life at Ottawa, or in the ser- 
vice of the Dominion as high commissioner in London. In the his- 
tory of the British oversea dominions, from the American Revolution 
to 1914, there was no statesman in any of the dominions whose range 
and variety of service — much of it beneficent — exceeded that which 
must be credited to Tupper. 
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Tupper's career offered a singularly good opportunity for a biog- 
rapher who could realize Tupper's failures and shortcomings as well 
as his services and his successes. It cannot be said that Dr. Saunders 
has risen to his opportunity, even though his two volumes will always 
rank among the most valuable of Canadian biographies. Without 
them it would not be possible to realize all the difficulties that con- 
fronted the fathers of confederation in 1864-66, or fully to compre- 
hend the political and economic development of Canada from 1867 
to the beginning of the war. But the biography will owe its impor- 
tance much more to the fact that it contains the letters and journals 
of Tupper than to the framework which Dr. Saunders has constructed 
to carry the journals and the letters. Though the historical narra- 
tive, except at two or three points, is ample and readable, it is pro- 
vincial. Continuous and undiscriminating eulogy is its character- 
istic; and the impression likely to be left on a reader unacquainted 
with Canadian history would be that Tupper was always a statesman 
as distinct from a politician and was invariably right, while his oppo- 
nents were at best politicians and adroit opportunists and were in- 
variably wrong. 

One example of Dr. Saunders' treatment of his subject will suffice. 
From April 27 to July 9, 1896, Tupper was premier of the Domin- 
ion. At the time he formed his administration the Conservative 
party in the House of Commons was divided and demoralized, and 
the constituencies were obviously weary of eighteen years of Conser- 
vative rule, and anxious for a change of government. A general 
election took place on June 23. In the House of Commons, before 
its dissolution, the Conservatives had had a majority of thirty-one. 
At the election in June 1896, Laurier and the Liberals secured a 
majority of twenty-eight. It was known by midnight of June 23 
that the government had been defeated ; and on July 2 Aberdeen, the 
governor-general, withheld his sanction to appointments to the senate 
and to other offices that Tupper, as the head of a defeated adminis- 
tration, was intent on making. Aberdeen was as familiar with con- 
stitutional usage as Tupper, and he rightly refused to assent to the 
course on which Tupper had embarked. As the biography makes 
clear, Aberdeen thereby incurred the continuous and bitter hatred of 
the egotistical, rough-riding, overbearing and somewhat vindictive 
Tupper. Dr. Saunders champions Tupper's weak case against Aber- 
deen, and insists that the governor-general violated imperial practice 
and also Canadian precedent in refusing to allow appointments by a 
defeated administration. An appeal to the colonial office would have 
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resulted in the complete discomfiture of Tupper; for the episode is 
recalled by Dr. A. B. Keith, who was long of the colonial office, in 
his recently published Imperial Unity and the Dominions, and Dr. 
Keith's conclusion is that Aberdeen was obviously correct in the 
stand he took against the claims of Tupper. " It was not right," Dr. 
Keith adds, " for a retiring administration — for its fate was inevi- 
table — to deal with public affairs as if it had authority." {Cf. Keith, 
Imperial Unity and the Dominions, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1916, 
page US). 

There are extracts from Tupper's journals and letters which ob- 
viously called for footnotes by the editor, if they were to be intelli- 
gently read even by present-day Canadians who are interested in the 
political history of their country since confederation. In writing of 
Tupper's part in creating the national polity of Canada it is curious 
that Dr. Saunders does not mention the fact that Tupper was the 
author of the policy of bounties for the iron and steel industries of 
the Dominion. In 1881-1882 an ill-fated iron and steel company, 
with a furnace at Londonderry, Nova Scotia, was in difficulties. 
Much English capital had been lost at Londonderry, and in 1882- 
1883 it was clear that if financial assistance were Hot forthcoming, 
the furnace — then the only coke furnace in the Dominion — must be 
abandoned. Tupper persuaded the Macdonald Government to go to 
the relief of the undertaking, and thereby there was established for the 
iron and steel industry a bounty system which between 1883 and 191 1 
cost the people of Canada seventeen million dollars. 

Sir Richard Borden, premier of the Dominion, contributes an in- 
troduction to the biography. As the premier must have read the two 
volumes, and consequently must have become acquainted with some 
of the remarkable revelations they contain, it may be taken for 
granted that just as soon as parliamentary opportunity offers, legis- 
lation will be enacted at Ottawa to end two pernicious practices that 
are revealed in their frank pages. One of the revelations is that on 
August 24, 1885, when Tupper held the offices both of minister of 
railways and canals at Ottawa and of high commissioner in London, 
he accepted from the directors of the Canadian Pacific Railway a 
present of " one hundred thousand dollars of their common stock, 
then selling at 45." The other is that directorships in several com- 
panies were accepted by him while he held the office of high com- 
missioner. There are other revelations in the letters and journals, 
particularly as to the way in which imperial honors were bestowed 
on contemporaries of Tupper, and as to the close relations of direc- 
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tors of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company with the Conserva- 
tive governments of 1878-1896. 

As a biography, Dr. Saunders' book has obvious shortcomings. In 
places it is overburdened with details of itineraries. It is none the 
less a most informing book. It is difficult, in fact, to recall any 
volume of Canadian political biography that is more revealing. It is 
invaluable to students of the history of the old British North Amer- 
ican Provinces, of the history and politics of the Dominion from 
1867 to the Great War, and of the diplomatic and commercial rela- 
tions of Canada and the United States from confederation to the fail- 
ure in the Senate at Washington of the Bayard-Chamberlain-Tupper 
fisheries treaty of 1888. Edward Porritt. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 

The Life of the Right Honorable Sir Charles W. Dilke. Be- 
gun by Stephen Gwynn, M.P. Completed and Edited by Ger- 
trude M. Tuckwell, Literary Executrix of Sir Charles Dilke. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1917. — Two volumes: xix, 
557; vii, 614 pp. 

The biography of Dilke was begun by Mr. Stephen Gwynn. The 
work was well advanced when at the outbreak of the war Mr. Gwynn 
volunteered for military service. It was then taken in hand and 
completed by Miss Gertrude Tuckwell, and the thanks of students 
of English politics from 1867 to the beginning of the war are due to 
Miss Tuckwell ; for it would have been a misfortune had the English- 
speaking world had to wait long after the end of the war for the life 
of Dilke. Dilke left his papers, including a memoir written with 
much frankness, in admirable order for his biographers. No fewer 
than fifteen men and women associated themselves in one way or an- 
other with the authors in the preparation of the work ; and the result 
is a biography that for interest and importance ranks high among the 
biographies of English statesmen whose careers matured or began in 
the long reign of Queen Victoria. 

Dilke in the years from 1868 to 1885 advanced with remarkable 
rapidity into the front rank of English statesmen. In this respect, in 
the first half of the nineteenth century, Poulett Thomson, afterwards 
Lord Sydenham, and one of the three epoch-making governors-general 
of Canada, and Chamberlain and Morley in the second half of the 
century, are about the only men with whom Dilke can be compared. 
All four, it is interesting to note, were not by birth or family connec- 
tions of the governing class. 



